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Carolina, and, when the boy was ten years of
age, the family moved on to Trottp County in
the newly opened Creek lands in the western
part of the state. Hill engaged in work on the
farm, and went irregularly to school. Evinc-
ing considerable aptitude for study, he was en-
abled by virtue of some family sacrifice to enter
the University of Georgia at the age of seven-
teen. He was graduated three years later (1843)
with first honors. Admitted to the bar in 1844,
on Nov. 27, 1845, he married Caroline Holt of
Athens, Ga. Six children were born to them.
Establishing himself in Lagrange, Troup Coun-
ty, Ga., he immediately achieved marked success
in the practice of law. In the later years of busy
political life, he always maintained an extensive
legal practice, both civil and criminal, from
which he reaped large financial returns. In the
opinion of his contemporaries, he had no supe-
rior and few peers at the bar (Pearce, post, p.
309 n.).

Hill began political life as a Whig, devoted to
the Union of the American states and the Consti-
tution of 1787. In 1851 he was elected to the
lower house of the Georgia Assembly, where he
promoted acceptance by the Georgia people of
the compromise measures of 1850. He became
a member of the executive committee of the Con-
stitutional Union party, a fusion of Georgia
Whigs and Democrats standing on the compro-
mise measures. At the conclusion of the ses-
sion, thinking the compromise final, Hill retired
to private life. In 1855, after the reopening of
sectional strife by the Kansas-Nebraska debates,
he offered for Congress as an independent
Unionist, in the 4th Georgia district, and was
barely defeated by the Democratic candidate,
Judge Hiram Warner (B. H. Hill, Jr., post, p.
iS). After the Kansas-Nebraska debates killed
the Whig party in Georgia, Hill cast his lot with
the American or "Know-Nothing" party, al-
though he reprobated some of its practices. In
1856 he stumped the state in behalf of the Amer-
ican candidate, Fillmore, and came into collision
with Robert Toombs and Alexander H. Stephens
who had left the Whig party for the Democratic.
During the campaign, Stephens challenged him
to a, duel, which he refused. In 1857 he made
the gubernatorial race against the Democratic
candidate, Joseph E. Brown, who was elected.
In 1860 Hill campaigned for Bell and vainly
endeavored to effect a fusion of the presidential
candidates opposing Lincoln. He went to the
Milledgeville convention of January i86x to fight
secession, but was overborne, and, accepting the
maiKkte of the convention, signed the secession
ordinance,

Hill
As a member of the Provisional Congress at
Montgomery, Hill participated in the organiza-
tion of the Confederate government. In Novem-
ber 1861 he was elected Confederate States sena-
tor, a post which he occupied throughout the
war. At Richmond he soon became recognized
as the champion and spokesman of President
Davis. He was called upon to defend such con-
troversial policies as conscription and the sus-
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, which he
justified as war measures. He also defended the
Davis administration in Georgia, where formi-
dable opposition was led by Brown, Toombs,
Linton Stephens, and others. He was arrested
at the close of the war and detained three months
in Fort Lafayette, N. Y., when he was paroled
by President Johnson and returned to his home
in Lagrange to recoup his fortunes. He took no
part in public life thereafter until the passage of
the Reconstruction Acts of 1867 called forth his
vigorous protest in what is known as the "Davis
Hall Speech," delivered in Atlanta, July 16,
1867. For the next three years he conducted a
strenuous opposition to the entire program pro-
posed by the radical Congress. His "Bush Ar-
bor Speech" of July 23,1868, in Atlanta, and his
series of political papers, Notes on the Situation,
as Published in the Chronicle and Sentinel
(1867), attracted national attention.
In December 1870, Hill advised the Georgia
people to accept the Reconstruction Acts as ac-
complished facts, and to turn to new issues.
About the same time, he participated in the lease
of the state railroad in company with Southern
and Northern Radicals. He was now traduced
by Georgia Conservatives, and was virtually po-
litically ostracized until 1873, when, against
strong opposition, he was elected to Congress
from the 9th district, into which he had moved.
He became immediately recognized as a South-
ern champion in Congress, and gained wide at-
tention by his reply to Blaine in January 1876,
when he undertook to defend Davis and the
Confederate government against charges of in-
humanity. In the House also he rendered valu-
able assistance in connection with the peaceful
settlement of the Hayes-Tilden electoral dispute
(Pearce, post, pp. 285-97) * Elected to the
United States Senate on Jan. 26,1877, Hill lived
to realize but a fraction of his promised useful-
ness. He contracted a cancer of the tongue in
July 1881, and died, after much suffering, at his
home in Atlanta on Aug. 16, 1882,
"Ben" Hill, as he was popularly known in
Georgia, was a close constitutional thinker and
a powerful orator. Himself a slave-holder, he
defended the Southern system before the war as